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He’s a Ham With a Heart 


Fred Chew, of Fall River, Massachusetts, received 
a letter from Amy Cohen, a social worker at N.E. 
Sinai Hospital in Stoughton, Massachusetts. She had 
learned of his interest in ham radio and was asking 
for his help and time to teach some of the quadra- 
plegic patients at the hospital how to become ham 
radio operators. 

The idea of teaching Morse Code and theory to quad- 
raplegics was exciting to Fred. He and another ham oper- 
ator, Norm Dias, visited the hospital the following month 
and talked with Amy and the nine patients who would be 
his students. Also present was Dr. Stephen Rudin, a 
licensed ham radio operator, who spoke to the group 
and offered his help. 

It was agreed that an antenna would be installed on 
the hospital roof and that Fred and other interested ham 
operators would instruct the group from their home and 
mobile units. Because of the distance between his home 
and the hospital, Fred felt those arrangements were 
more practical. 

Other ham operators who learned of his undertaking 


(Continued on page 3) 


Some of the patients at N.E. Sinai Hospital who will be taught to 
operate ham radio. Standing in the rear are (L-R) Fred Chew, Dr. 
Stephen Rudin and Norman Dias, licensed operators who have volun- 
teered their time to instruct the patients. 


You Know When the Time is Right 


Somewhere around age 10, Mary Baxter discovered 
the fascination of radio shacks while traveling onboard 
ships as her family moved either from one Consular post 
to another or sailed back and forth to the States. One 
radio operator taught Mary the Morse Code and how to 
send messages when he wasn’t too busy. She wanted to 
become a ham then. 

Later, at Mt. Hermon School in Northfield, Massachu- 
setts, Walton Congdon invited Mary to join a Novice (a 
beginning ham radio license) class. At the time, she was 
teaching at both Northfield and Mt. Hermon Schools as 
well as keeping house and helping raise her four children. 
There was no time for additional undertakings. Then 
Mary retired. 

At 64, Mary got that Novice license. Mary is now oper- 
ating her own Amateur Radio station in East Norwalk, 
Connecticut. All it took was for her cousin, James Barker, 
to say “Why just talk about being a ham? Do it.” When 
she started studying, Mary didn’t know what a capacitor 
was. She now knows that it is possible to learn both code 
and radio theory. She also knows how lucky you are 
when you find a super “Elmer” (an affectionate term 
meaning “‘tutor’”) as she did in Phil Hintz, who also lived 
in Norwalk at the time. Mary earned her Novice license 
in 1979, and has progressed to the highest ham radio 
license class available. One of her most cherished pos- 
sessions is her “First Contact Certificate,’ an acknowl- 
edgement for the Novice’s first ham radio contact with 
another amateur. 

Sometime in 1980, a ham friend asked Mary to com- 
pose some messages to pass via the Amateur Radio traffic 
(message) system. [Amateur Radio operators pass mes- 
sages to and from third parties (non-hams) as a free 
public service. ] 

Curiosity aroused, Mary started listening to traffic net- 
works to hear the messages that were passed. After a 
short time on some “training” message service net- 
works, Mary became proficient in passing messages back 
and forth via ham radio. 

Her Amateur Radio activities now consist of traffic 
handling on almost all levels. Mary is active on several 
message nets on the East coast, and is assistant net man- 
ager as well as an instructor on a New Jersey net, and 
holds several other posts on other nets. She has helped 
with the taping of study material for some operators 
unable to find the material needed on tapes or in Braille. 
Both Connecticut and New Jersey have awarded her 
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Certificates of Merit. Mary has also earned the coveted 
BPL medallion, presented to an Amateur Radio station 
who passes 500 messages in a month. 

Mary has been told that to learn what it takes to 
become a ham is something one does for oneself. She 
doesn’t believe it! Some of the best traffic handlers on 
the air have helped her in many ways: She well 
remembers the help from Phil Hintz, and she credits her 
first transmitter to Bingham Day. Her 39 years of teaching 
Spanish, French, Latin and biology at the Northfield 
schools paved the way for her enjoyment now in teach- 
ing message handling by radio. She discovered the thrill 
of talking to a Venezuelan in Spanish or of trying out her 
French on the air. Her enthusiasm and generous contri- 
butions to the state of the art are certainly proof that, at 
age 64, Mary knew the time was right for her to becomea 
ham. 


(Reprinted with permission from QST) 
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Radio Time 


It’s the old law of averages. When you really want to do 
something, you will find the time to do it. This is special 
time spent with old friends, making new friends, provid- 
ing public service or working toward the unending list of 
goals and challenges found in Amateur Radio. 

Radio time at the Rehabilitation Center of St. Jude 
Hospital in Fullerton, California, is particularly special. 
April Moell has made it so. April has been Director of 
Occupational Therapy at the hospital for 12 years. First 
licensed in 1976, she feels privileged to have introduced 
the Rehab Radio Project in 1977 after a donation of radio 
equipment made it possible. 

Amateur Radio as a therapeutic tool has produced 
amazing results for the rehabilitation of many people. It 
opens up an entirely new world for those undergoing 
extensive rehabilitation following strokes, head injuries, 
spinal-cord injuries and other impairments. For some, it 
provides the opportunity for speech therapy in relaxed 
circumstances; others reap the benefits of listening; and 
for many the details of log (record) keeping and other 
clerical duties proves most beneficial. 

Every Friday morning, April is on hand to witness the 
tremendous progress accomplished through the Rehab 
Radio Project. The hospital’s ham radio station becomes 
active. Patients are accustomed to interaction with other 
patients and the medical staff. On Fridays, the opportun- 
ity is there to learn to interact with others. In April’s 
words, “There is nothing like the smile that you see ona 
patient’s face when he or she hears his or her name come 
over the radio.” 

April is also active in hospital disaster communica- 
tions. An Emergency Coordinator with the Amateur 
Radio Emergency Service (ARES), her primary responsi- 
bility is support communications for hospitals. Orange 


County has a unique system that currently supports 12 
hospitals with internal and external communications in 
the event of a major medical emergency, phone outage 
or area-wide disaster. 

April currently holds an Advanced class license. Her 
husband Joe, also a ham operator, is the primary consul- 
tant for technical matters involving Rehab Radio as well 
as the hospital disaster support group. Their joint efforts 
add to the quality of life of others as well as to their own. 

(Reprinted with permission from QST) 


April Moell, Amateur Radio operator, with an eager group of partici- 
pants during a Friday morning Rehab Radio session. 


Ham With a Heart Continued from page 1 


have offered their assistance and have donated radio 
equipment to the patients. 

An awareness of the needs of handicapped people is 
not a new experience to Fred. He and his wife are the 
parents of a handicapped child, so when the request to 
teach the nine patients came, he couldn’t say no. 

Ina letter to Dr. Rudin in which Fred presented his plan 
for running the radio classes, he expressed his enthusi- 


asm for the project and his eagerness to help the 
patients. “But for the grace of God, | could be one of 
them,” said Fred. 

When talking about his many-year involvement with 
ham radio and the Raytheon Submarine Signal Division 
Amateur Radio Club, of which he is President, Fred 
states, “I’m just a ham at heart.” What he really is, is a 
ham with a heart. 
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“Amateur Radio has been very good to me.” I’ve come 
across so many people in prominent places that have said 
that in my career here at Amateur Radio’s national head- 
quarters. The Amateur Radio experience is indeed a 
great thing to happen to anybody. From senators to kings 
to even astronauts, ham radio influences the career 
paths of almost everyone it touches. 

-This is especially true in the case of younger people. 
College students. Teen-agers. School children. Amateur 
Radio, a technical hobby, requires persistence, determi- 
nation and study to “earn” the privilege to participate in 
ham radio. Amateur Radio is a hobby of learning, doing 
and achieving. There are five levels of ham license, from 
the beginner’s license (Novice) to the top of the line 
Amateur Extra. Each level is achieved by passing progres- 
sively more complex tests of Morse Code skill and tech- 
nical understanding. 

Many people in technical careers cite Amateur Radio 

_as one of their hobbies. Scientist-astronaut and active 
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radio amateur Dr, Owen K. Garriott says that his ar terest 
in ham radioasa schoolboy set him ona course to puns.» 
his college studies in electrical engineering and physics, 
which led to his astronaut career. And, in fact, Garriott - 
operated his Amateur Radio station from space in his 
spare time aboard the ninth Space Shuttle flight in — 
December 1983. Garriott says that one of his most prized 
possessions is his ham radio license. 

On a cultural and social level, ham radio presents 
many chances to visit far away places and learn about 
different people ona first-hand basis. Because ham radio 
includes such a vast array of people, from movie stars t 
astronauts to even kings, one is able to explore and shar 


build and even saieaio his own radio equipment. Ela 
ing towers and antennas, building radio kits and fixi 


rience with electrical and radio theory. Even “just plaii 
talking”’ will teach a ham the strange properties of r 
wave propagation — sometimes it’s easy to talk toson 
body on the other side of the globe, and sometime 
impossible to hear another ham across the street. 

The wide, wonderful world of Amateur Radio is ther 
for anyone interested to reach out and grab. The A 
teur Radio world will make you a world traveler 
ambassador. And, perhaps, influence your career. \ 


internationally famous! 
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